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but I shall at the same time send a fleet along with her, with
instructions not to enter the harbor of Charleston unless
the vessel is fired into; and if she is, then the fleet is to enter
the harbor and protect her.    Now, Mr. Baldwin, that fleet
is now lying in the harbor of New York and will be ready
to sail this afternoon at five o'clock, and although I fear it
is almost too late, yet I will submit anyway the proposition
which I intended for Mr. Summers.    Your convention in
Richmond, Mr. Baldwin, has been sitting now nearly two
months and all they have done has been to shake the rod over
my head.   You have recently taken a vote in the Virginia
Convention, on the right of secession, which was rejected by
ninety to forty-five, a majority of two thirds, showing the
strength of the Union Party in that convention;  and, if you
will go back to Richmond and get that Union majority to
adjourn and go  home  without passing the ordinance of
secession, so anxious am I for the preservation of. the peace
of this country and to save Virginia and the other States
from going out, that I will take the responsibility of evacu-
ating Fort Sumter, and take the chance of negotiating with
the cotton States, which have already gone out/'

This quotation is from the testimony of Mr. Botts and
there cannot be better evidence of the facts existing in the
first days of April, nor a more trustworthy statement of the
position of Mr. Lincoln in regard to the secession movement.
At that time the Virginia Convention had rejected a proposed
ordinance of secession by a vote of ninety to forty-five, and
there can be no doubt that Mr. Lincoln had hopes that his
proposition might calm the temper and change the purposes
of the secessionists in that State if it did not change the
schemes of Governor Pickens, of which, indeed, the prospect
was only slight.

In his Inaugural Address, and in all his other public utter-
ances, Mr. Lincoln sought to place the responsibility of war